CHAPTER XIII
THE FOUNDATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE
WE come now to the greatest political achievement of Constantine's reign—the foundation f a new Rome.   Let us ask at the outset what id him to take a step so decisive as the transience of the world's metropolis from the Italian eninsula to the borders of Europe and Asia.    The ssignation of merely personal motives will not suf-ce.   We are told by Zosimus that Rome was dis-isteful to Constantino, because it reminded him of le son and the wife who had fallen victims to his ivage resentment.   He was uneasy in the palace on ic Palatine, whose very stones suggested murder nd sudden death, and whose walls were cognisant f unnumbered treasons.   What Zosimus says may sry well be true.   Constantine's conscience was kely to give him less peace in Rome than elsewhere, ut the personal wishes of even the greatest men mnot bind the generations which come after them, here have been cities founded by the caprice of yal tyrants which have flourished for a season and ten vanished.   Seleucia is perhaps the most striking cample, and scarcely a mound remains to mark its 257Tigris and was claiming his lost heritage* Constantino laid his military plans before the hisho]># of his court. These declared their intention of accompanying him into the field, to the great delight, we are assured, of the Emperor, who ordered a tent to be made for his service in the shape of a church, while Sapor, in alarm, sent envoys to sue for a peace which the most peaceful-minded of kings (wpr/fj #<*}«• was only too ready to grant. Such
